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"all their knowledge solely from hearing" (p. 212) it seems to me 
that any further loss would reduce them to helpless dependence on 
their "unconscious"; or, at the most, transform them into behavior- 
ists. 

J. B. Turner. 

LlVEKFOOI,, ENOLAND. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



Psychologie der Kunst. Bd. I. Rich. Muller-Freienfels. Leip- 
zig : B. G. Teubner. 1922. Pp. viii + 248. 
The first edition of this book appeared in two volumes in 1912. 
The present revision has been so thorough and the changes in both 
form and content are so numerous that it seems almost like a new 
book. The arrangement of the topics is somewhat different, much 
new material has been added, some of the latest theories and tend- 
encies such as the Freudian have been considered, more examples 
have been used and a few illustrations of paintings, designs and 
music are now included. Above all the esthetic principle of unity 
is more closely followed in the composition so that the text holds 
together, a factor which considerably increases the pleasure of the 
reader. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to give a detailed enumera- 
tion of the changes that have been made. I will, therefore, de- 
scribe briefly the more important ideas even though some of them 
have already appeared in the first edition. 

The author takes exception to a theoretical, philosophical dis- 
cussion of esthetics in the belief that the only method to be pursued 
is an empirical, psychological one. Although I agree with him 
in general in his remarks about methods, I do not think he is justi- 
fied in his statement that possibly the questionnaire method is more 
important than the experimental procedure. In psychology the re- 
sults of questionnaires are of doubtful value. The situation is 
worse in esthetics especially when the questions are sent to artists. 
Experience soon teaches one that what they say about their meth- 
ods and feelings has frequently little relation to the actual facts. 
Even the descriptions by authors of their methods of work, such as 
Poe 's account of the composition of the Ra/ven, can not be accepted 
uncritically. 

The author accepts the traditional, philosophical definition of 
an esthetic object, namely, one whose value is self-contained (ihren 
Wert in sich selber tragt). Latex*, however, he broadens his con- 
cept by adding the physiological interpretation that in the percep- 
tion of beauty there is an adequate reaction of the organism, which 
is productive of pleasure. 
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Art is carefully defined and shown to be a special type of 
beauty differentiated from the rest of the field of esthetics by the 
presence of form. Simple colors are not yet art because they lack 
form and the perceptions through the lower senses are not art be- 
cause they lack permanent form. Undoubtedly these are practical 
distinctions, but theoretically one must take exception to the state- 
ment that single colors lack form, for there is a relation of hue, 
saturation and brightness in every color, which gives it a form 
quality. The author also maintains that there are certain forms 
of art, such as statues of emperors, religious pictures, etc., which 
are not esthetic objects. After all is this not a superficial distinc- 
tion? Whether these are esthetic objects or not depends upon the 
state of mind of the observer. Notwithstanding their original 
purpose, such objects may very well be enjoyed later for their in- 
trinsic beauty, if they happen to possess that quality. 

Considerable space is given to empathy and motor responses 
and the importance of such responses is strongly emphasized, al- 
though the author is conservative to the extent that he does not be- 
lieve that empathy is essential to art appreciation. The balance is, 
however, tilted in the direction of empathic experience, which fact 
is interesting in connection with the recent attitude of Mr. Bul- 
lough in brushing aside the entire question of empathy with the 
remark that the theory of empathy was disproved some years ago 
by psychologists. 

Dr. Muller-Freienfels describes the various imaginal types, such 
as visual, motor, etc., and gives examples of some of them. The 
visual type, for example, is illustrated by a picture by Monet and 
the motor type by one by van Gogh. Throughout the book, how- 
ever, the author refrains from stating what types and attitudes are 
intrinsically esthetic. Judgments of values have been left for a 
second volume. In this book there is merely described the state of 
mind of the man who thinks he is an artist or passes for one, and 
the individual who at least uses esthetic terms, even though his 
judgment may not be based on a truly esthetic experience. For 
instance, the author quite rightly believes that both the emotions 
and the intellect are involved in an esthetic reaction, with the 
emphasis as a rule on the emotions. He divides individuals, how- 
ever, into two types, the empathic and the contemplative, and some 
of the descriptions of this latter distinctly intellectual and reflec- 
tive type seem to me to refer to the critic rather than to the one 
who is enjoying beauty. It is stretching the term to call the cold- 
blooded reasoning of the critic or even his reflections upon his own 
mental and emotional processes an esthetic experience, although 
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such an attitude often passes for the enjoyment of beauty and, 
therefore, with the utmost catholicity is included by the author in 
his classifications and descriptions. 

There is an extensive discussion of feelings and emotions, which 
is rather antiquated and probably the least valuable part of the 
book. The author has tried at all times to be empirical and that 
he often falls back upon an analysis of his own mind rather than 
refer to experimental results is due not alone to his lack of 
knowledge of some of the more recent experimental researches, but 
also to the fact that in experimental esthetics psychology has still 
a large, unploughed field ahead. To mention two of the many prob- 
lems, there is that of the consciousness of self in esthetic experi- 
ence and the feeling of unreality. Both questions should be sub- 
mitted to further experimentation. Mere discussion will not decide 
whether Lange is correct in his contention that the feeling of un- 
reality is essential to art appreciation or the author in his belief 
that art is not unreal but a-real. 

The book is useful both for the study and for the teaching of 
esthetics and even those who are already familiar with the first edi- 
tion will find this revision profitable reading. 

H. S. Langfeld. 

Harvard University. 

An Introduction to Psychology. Susan S. Bbieblet. London. 

Methuen and Co. 1921. Pp. 151. 

To make this review the most useful, it is well to quote from the 
outside title page as follows : ' ' This book is written to meet the first 
needs of the non-professional students. The beginner is introduced 
to certain main lines of thought, based upon a biological approach to 
psychology and from this point of view the theory of psycho-analysis 
is brought into relation with normal psychology and with experi- 
mental behaviorism." The volume fulfills this purpose and is an 
admirable example of multum in parvo. 

The author follows McDougall in the main, but shows an inde- 
pendence and clearness of thought which can express itself with 
simplicity. The pages abound in happy definitions causing muddled 
trains of thought to fall into logical orderliness with a kaleidegcopic 
manoeuvre. "The 'nature' of each creature is just the sum of those 
manifold tendencies to behaviour which it exhibits on each proper oc- 
casion." ""When, however, displacement occurs in a form socially 
useful and acceptable it is now common to speak of it as sublimation 
from the Latin sublimare— to lift up." "The 'neurotic' appears 
to be one who is more or less permanently unable to bear the full 



